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REPORT. 


In  compliance  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
this  Board,  the  Committee  on  Music  beg  leave  to 
offer  their  semi-annual  Report. 

Under  the  enactments  of  the  present  Code,  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  hold  examina- 
tions of  each  Grammar  School  in  music,  at  least 
once  in  six  months.  For  the  more  convenient  and 
systematic  carrying  out  of  this  requirement,  the 
Committee  early  resolved  themselves  into  sub-com- 
mittees of  one,  to  each  of  whom  was  allotted  a  cer- 
tain district  of  the  city  which  was  considered  as 
coming  under  his  more  immediate  supervision  and 
care.  The  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  however, 
remained  in  charge  of  the  full  Committee ;  and  it 
was  further  made  the  duty  of  the  Chairman,  and  the 
privilege  and  duty  (if  they  so  regarded  it)  of  every 
member,  to  visit  any  or  all  the  schools  out  of  their 
respective  districts,  at  the  hour  of  the  regular  music 
lesson,   as    often   as    they  might   deem   it   expedient. 
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These  duties  your  Committee  have  attempted,  as  far 
as  in  their  power,  conscientiously  to  perform. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  last  the 
whole  ground  was  thus  gone  over,  so  far  as  the 
Grammar  Schools  were  concerned,  in  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  Annual  School  Festival,  and 
examination  was  made,  more  or  less  formally,  of  the 
condition  of  this  department  of  our  public  school  in- 
struction throughout  the  city.  It  may  suffice  to  say 
here,  that  the  impressions  thus  gained  were  favor- 
able, and  in  the  main  satisfactory, — especially  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  short  time  during 
which  music  has  stood  upon  something  like  a  level 
with  the  other  branches  of  study,  and  the  necessa- 
rily imperfect  working  of  any  system  of  instruction 
designed  to  reach  such  large  masses  of  recipients,  in 
the  first  few  years  of  its  operation.  There  appears 
to  have  been  a  steady  advance  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  in  the  interest  manifested  by  them  for  both 
the  study  and  practise  of  music,  and  to  some  extent 
in  knowledge  and  solid  acquirements  gained  of  it  as 
an  art  and  a  science,  —  an  advance  which  has  been 
marked  and  decided,  year  by  year,  ever  since  the 
adoption  of  the  orders  by  this  Board  [Secretary's 
Minutes,  September,  1857,]  which  opened  a  new 
page  in  the  record  of  musical  instruction  in  our 
schools.     Nor   has    this    interest    and    advance    been 
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confined  to  the  pupils  only.  It  is  largely  shared  in 
by  the  masters  and  teachers  in  all  the  schools,  who 
have  earnestly  co-operated  with  every  effort  of  the 
Committee,  and  by  the  devoted  corps  of  instructors 
in  music,  whose  efforts  have  always  increased  in 
sympathy  with  the  increasing  demands  upon  their 
time  and  talents. 

A  manifest  starting-point  of  this  accession  in  in- 
terest and  effort,  on  all  hands,  was  the  introduction 
of  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  musical  capabilities 
of  the  pupils,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
adopted  by  way  of  experiment,  in  the  summer  of 
1858,  as  a  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Annual 
School  Festival,  with  so  much  success  as  to  insure 
its  continuance  in  that  connection  to  the  present 
time.  Certain  it  is  that  the  impetus  given  to  music 
by  the  brilliant  success  of  the  musical  offering  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  the  pupils  of  our  Public 
Schools,  a  year  ago,  has  ever  since  lightened  the 
labors  of  all  under  whose  charge  the  interests  of 
this  department  directly  and  indirectly  have  come. 

A  word  in  this  place  as  to  the  character  of  these 
annual  exhibitions  in  general,  and  the  influence  they 
are  calculated  to  exert.  We  say  nothing  of  their 
influence  on  the  rapt  multitude  who  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  compose  the  audience  on  such  occasions  ; 
it  is  the  effect  on  the  pupils  themselves  to  which 
we  would  particularly  allude. 
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These  are  not  mere  show  performances.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Committee  to  make  their 
selections,  in  the  main,  from  music  of  the  highest 
order  only,  —  that  which  ever  has  and  will  continue 
to    have    its    effect   on   both    performer    and  listener, 

—  from  the  standard  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  choral  music  and  oratorio, — from  Handel  and 
Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  Martin  Luther 
and  Sebastian  Bach,  to  know  whom  and  their  works 
thus  intimately,  is  to  lay  up  in  store  a  never-failing 
fund  for  reminiscence   and  enjoyment  in  after  years, 

—  whose  purifying  influences  are  perennial,  bearing 
fruit  for  all  time.  It  is  in  the  careful  and  long- 
continued  study  of  such  music,  and  the  previous  re- 
hearsals preparatory  for  their  public  performance, 
more  than  in  the  successful  results  of  the  occasion 
itself,  that  substantial  good  is  to  be  gained.  The 
desirableness  of  some  such  public  demonstration  of 
the  musical  capacities  of  the  pupils  of  the  Public 
Schools  as  is  afforded  by  these  annual  occasions,  we 
assume  now  as  a  granted  fact.  They  have  become 
a  part  of  our  school  history,  and  have  already  taken 
a  deep  hold  on  the  pride  and  sympathies  of  the 
community.  In  regard  to  the  appropriate  time,  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  exhibitions  should  here- 
after be  conducted,  we  propose  to  consider  more 
fully  in  another  part  of  this  report. 
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Of  the  utility  and  healthful  influences  of  music 
as  a  branch  of  popular  instruction,  it  does  not  be- 
come us  now  to  speak.  This  has  long  since  become, 
as  we  believe,  a  recognized  fact.  The  question  then 
is,  how  can  this  department  of  study  best  be  treated, 
so  as  most  effectually  and  economically  to  insure  the 
ends  desired,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort  in  proportion  to  the  results  attained.  Let  us 
pursue  this  inquiry  in  fairness  and  candor,  —  with- 
out unduly  magnifying  its  importance,  or  demand- 
ing more  than  its  fair  share  of  attention.  And  in 
order  to  bring  the  whole  matter  understandingly  be- 
fore us,  it  becomes  necessary  to  repeat  some  things 
already  familiar,  it  may  be,  to  this  Board.  For  a 
resume  of  the  methods  of  musical  instruction  em- 
ployed from  time  to  time,  from  its  first  introduction 
into  our  schools  up  to  the  close  of  the  school  year 
ending  with  the  first  of  September,  1858,  we  may 
refer  to  the  brief  historical  sketch  embodied  in  the 
School  Committee's  published  Report  for  that  year. 
The  present  provisions  for  this  department  of  pub- 
lic education  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  in 
vogue  in  1858,  and  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows :  — 

Two   half    hours    each    week    are    devoted   to   the 
study  and  practise  of  vocal  music,  in  the  Grammar 
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Schools  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  instruction  given  by 
the  music  teacher  to  the  first  and  second  classes, 
musical  notation,  the  singing  of  the  scale,  and  exer- 
cises in  reading  simple  music  are  practised  twice  a 
week  by  the  lower  classes,  also,  under  the  direction 
of  their  own  teachers ;  and  the  pupils  are  required 
to  undergo  examinations,  and  are  entitled  to  receive 
credits  for  proficiency  in  music,  as  in  the  other 
studies  pursued  in  the  schools*. 

In  the  Primary  Schools,  likewise,  singing  is  made 
to  form  a  part  of  the  opening  and  closing  exercises 
of  every  session ;  and  such  time  is  devoted  to  in- 
struction in  music,  in  each  school,  as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  sub-committee  of  said  school,  is  deemed 
expedient. 

In  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  the  teach- 
er of  music  is  required,  in  addition,  to  give  such 
instruction  to  the  pupils  of  that  institution  as  shall 
qualify  them  to  teach  vocal  music  in  our  Public 
Schools. 

A  Standing  Committee  on  Music,  consisting  of 
five  members,  is  appointed  each  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board.  This 
Committee  hold  their  office  for  one  year  ensuing. 
It  is  their  duty  to  nominate  to  the  Board  for  con- 
firmation such   persons  as  in  their  opinion  are   qual- 
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ified  for  the  office  of  teacher  of  music  *  in  the 
schools,  to  make  examination  of  each  Grammar 
School  in  music,  at  least  once  in  six  months,  and 
submit  a  written  report  thereupon  semi-annually,  at 
the  quarterly  meetings  in  March  and  September, 
and  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  this  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  in  all  the  schools. 

The  responsibility  of  the  musical  instruction  at 
present  is  divided  among  four  teachers  of  vocal 
music,  as  they  are  called,  viz  :  Mr.  Zerrahn,  who 
has  charge  of  the  pupils  in  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School,  and  Messrs.  Butler,  Bruce,  and 
Drake,  those  of  the  Grammar  Schools  ;  except  that 
in  the  Mayhew  School,  music,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  is  taught  by  Mr.  Swan,  the  master  of 
the  said  school.  A  compensation  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum,  for  each  Gram- 
mar School,  is  allowed.  Each  teacher  of  music  is 
permitted  to  use  such  manual  or  text-book  as  his 
judgment  or  fancy  may  dictate,  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral approval  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Music  ; 
and  he  is  required,  at  his  own  expense,  to  furnish 
and  keep  in  tune  a  piano  in  every  school  under 
his  charge. 

*  From  the  list  of  names  thus  presented,  if  approved  by  the  Board,  the 
sub-Committees  of  the  Grammar  School  Districts,  select  for  their  respective 
schools  such  teachers  as  they  may  prefer. 
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Music  takes  a  prominent  place  in  the  Exhibitions 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and,  as  has  been 
before  said,  is  now  made  the  engrossing  feature  in 
the  programme  of  the  Annual  School  Festival. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  nature  and  modus  operandi 
of  the  plan  at  present  in  action  in  this  branch  of 
our  Public  School  instruction.  Under  its  beneficial 
working  much  progress  has  been  made,  and  im- 
portant results  have  been  obtained.  The  system  is 
a  good  one,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But,  in  the  mind  of 
the  Committee,  it  is  susceptible  of  some  modification 
and  improvement.  This,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
was  to  be  expected ;  we  say  it  without  disparage- 
ment of  the  faithful  and  devoted  labors  of  those 
who  now  have  the  interests  of  this  department  more 
especially  in  charge.  Music  can  be  taught  to  the 
best  advantage  in  strictly  private  lessons  only,  —  each 
individual  requiring  the  personal  and  long-continued 
attention  of  the  master ;  and  the  attempt  to  teach 
it  to  the  masses,  in  schools,  must,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  successful  only  in  a  general  way.  Pre- 
cepts, therefore,  —  maxims,  "laws  of  general  applica- 
tion, a  good  taste,  methods  and  habits  of  study  and 
of  practice,  and  the  general  principles  of  the  art  are 
mainly  to  be  inculcated.  The  general  powers  only 
can  be.  developed  and  trained  in  classes,  while  the 
numberless    traits    and    peculiarities    and    shades    of 
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capabilities  which  point  to  individual  capacity  and 
genius  must,  of  necessity,  be  overlooked.  Without 
due  regard  to  these  ultimate  facts  in  the  philosophy 
of  teaching  (music  particularly),  much  labor  and 
time  will  be  wasted.  There  is  every  reason,  then, 
why  those  who  are  expected  to  teach  music,  in 
addition  to  the  other  studies  of  the  schools,  should 
possess  the  knowledge  how  to  teach  it  in  the  best 
manner. 

This  leads  us  to  an  important  consideration  al- 
ready brought  forward  in  a  preceding  page,  to 
which  we  desire  especially  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Board. 

In  the  Code  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  previously 
quoted,  instruction  in  music,  in  addition  to  their 
other  duties,  is  plainly  enjoined  on  the  teachers  of 
the  Primary  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  Grammar 
Schools.  And  in  this  connection  we  would  again 
press  upon  the  attention  of  the  Board  the  require- 
ment in  the  Rules,  [Chapter  IV.,  Section  18,]  by 
which  the  capacity  to  teach  the  elements  of  vocal 
music  is  named  among  the  qualifications  of  all  new 
candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher.  Until  this  re- 
quirement is  recognized  and  insisted  on,  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  examination  whenever  a  new  teacher  is 
presented,  the   attempt   to    carry  properly  into  effect 
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the  provisions  above  alluded  to  must  of  necessity  be 
futile.  In  immediate  sequence  to  the  above  named 
requisition,  as  it  stands  in  the  original  orders  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  on  Inquiry,  [February,  1857,] 
and  adopted  by  the  Board,  it  is  wisely  provided 
that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  music  teacher,  for 
the  time  bein^,  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School,  to  give  such  instruction  to  the  pupils  of 
that  institution  as  shall  qualify  them  to  teach  vocal 
music  in  our  Public  Schools.  The  remarks  bearing 
on  this  subject,  in  the  Report  subsequently  offered 
by  that  committee,  are  so  much  to  the  point  that 
we  make  no  apology  for  repeating  them  here. 

"  It  must  be  evident  to  everv  member  of  this 
Board,"  says  that  Report,  "  that  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School  is  the  principal  source  from  whence 
the  teachers  to  supply  the  vacancies  which  from 
time  to  time  occur  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools  should  be  obtained.  Were,  then,  the  grad- 
uates of  this  institution  as  well  instructed  in  the  art 
of  teaching  music  as  it  is  presumed  they  are  in 
other  branches,-  the  difficulty  under  which  we  now 
labor  would  vanish  at  once.  Here,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  your  Committee,  the  foundation  should  be 
laid  broad  and  strong.  The  pupils  of  this  institu- 
tion should  not  only  be  instructed  in  the  science  of 
music,   but   they   should    also    be    thoroughly   trained 
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in  the  art  of  teaching  it.  The  importance  of  this 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  Experience  proves 
that  the  success  of  the  teacher  is  in  direct  ratio,  not 
to  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed,  but  to  the 
capacity  he  has  of  communicating  it  to  others.  A 
few  have  this  in  a  great  degree  by  nature ;  but  by 
the  great  majority  it  is  attained  only  by  long  and 
arduous  experience ;  and  hence  those  who  connect 
themselves  with  this  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  themselves  for  teachers  should  be  thoroughly 
and  carefully  trained.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
only,  can  the  evils  be  remedied  which  every  quar- 
terly report  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
informs  us  to  exist,  and  which,  depending  not  on 
the  ignorance  of  teachers,  but  on  their  incapacity, 
can  otherwise  never  be  done  away  with." 

Another  subject  which  has  much  exercised  the 
minds  of  the  Committee,  in  their  discussions  as  to 
what  system  will  be  most  likely  to  insure  the  real- 
ization of  the  expectations  of  this  Board  in  the  com- 
pleteness and  efficiency  of  the  musical  instruction 
in  the  schools,  is  that  of  its  more  extended  intro- 
duction into  the  Primary  Schools.  The  investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  have  assured  them  that  very 
little  if  any  available  efforts  have  thus  far  been 
made,  in    this   direction,  in    that    most    important  di- 
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vision  of  our  school  system.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers in  the  primary  department  competent  to  teach 
music,  in  its  most  simple  and  elementary  forms,  is 
perhaps  large.  But  their  efforts  have  as  yet  been 
very  little  turned  to  this  subject;  and  of  those  who 
have  given  it  some  attention  many  are  still  sceptical 
of  the  practicability  of  doing  anything  effectually 
among  the  children  of  the  Primary  Schools.  Your 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  mistaken 
notion,  —  that  much  can  and  ought  to  be  done  here, 
—  that,  indeed,  the  Primary  School  is,  of  all  others, 
the  place  where  instruction  in  music,  if  we  would 
ever  expect  it  to  attain  to  anything  like  a  satis- 
factory result  as  a  part  of  our  Common  School  in- 
struction, ought  to  begin.  The  child  of  five  or  six 
years,  they  believe,  can  easily  be  taught  the  first 
rudiments  of  music,  and  a  few  plain  principles  in 
the  management  of  the  voice.  More  than  this,  a 
very  great  proportion  of  them  cannot  only  be 
taught  to  sing  by  rote,  but  to  understand  somewhat 
of  musical  notation,  so  as  to  perform  respectably 
the  singing  of  the  scale  and  the  reading  of  simple 
music  by  note. 

As  confirmatory  of  this  opinion,  we  are  happy  to 
be  able  to  quote  the  following,  from  the  Fifth  Quar- 
terly Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  "Public  Schools. 
"  One    of   the    most    curious    of   the    phenomena    ob- 
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served,"  says  Mr.  Philbrick,  in  that  Report,  "  was 
the  positiveness  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  that 
certain  things  were  impracticable,  if  not  impossible ; 
while  perhaps  in  the  next  school  visited  the  same 
things  were  found  to  be  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
This  was  the  case  more  especially  respecting  the 
teaching  of  singing,  writing,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
letters.  Only  yesterday,  in  a  school  consisting  of 
sixth-class  or  alphabet  scholars,  of  the  poorest  ma- 
terial, I  witnessed  the  singing  of  Old  Hundred  with 
a  good  degree  of  spirit,  if  not  with  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  persist,  here- 
after, in  the  belief  that  any  school,  with  proper 
teaching,  can  learn  to  sing." 

A  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  attempts,  on  any- 
thing like  a  common  and  well-defined  plan,  has  hith- 
erto been  found  in  the  lack  of  a  proper  text-book 
adapted  to  this  early  age.  Your  Committee  have 
given  to  this  subject,  also,  their  careful  attention,  and 
have  examined,  from  time  to  time,  various  systems 
and  text-books  that  have  been  brought  to  their  no- 
tice. They  have  not  as  yet  found  one  which  seems 
in  all  respects  proper,  but  they  are  not  without 
hopes  of  ultimate  success  in  their  investigations  on 
this  point.  There  is  great  need  of  some  comprehen- 
sive and  appropriate  Manual  of  Music  for  the  use 
of  Public   Schools,   which    shall   combine   all  that  is 
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practicable  and  proper  to  be  learned  of  the  princi- 
ples of  music  as  a  science  and  art,  with  exercises 
of  a  progressive  nature,  which,  by  means  of  printed 
charts  or  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  could  be  illus- 
trated and  made  available  to  a  large  class  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Such  Manual  might,  perhaps, 
be  advantageously  comprised  in  three  parts,  adapted 
respectively  for  Primary,  Grammar,  and  Normal 
School  instruction,  and  would,  in  the  estimation  of 
your  Committee,  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the 
list  of  school  text-books. 

The  Committee  would  here  suggest  the  propriety 
of  extending  the  requirements  of  this  department 
of  study  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  so 
as  to  include,  to  some  extent,  the  mathematics  of 
music,  and  a  knowledge  of  harmony  and  the  laws 
of  musical  composition;  and  in  order  to  the  com- 
plete working  of  this  system,  in  connection  with  our 
plan  of  public  education,  it  is  their  hope,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  to  see  it  recognized,  also,  in  the  English 
High  and  Latin  Schools,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  to 
require  in  the  curriculum  of  their  academic  studies 
some  attention  to  thorough-bass  and  the  principles 
of  musical  composition  and  counterpoint. 

4 

In  the  course  of  their  examinations,  among  much 
to  be  commended,  the  Committee  found  some  things, 
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also,  which,  in  their  estimation,  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  pianos  used  in  the  school-rooms  are,  in  too 
many  instances,  not  kept  thoroughly  in  tune.  Nor 
are  the  pianos  themselves,  in  all  cases,  such  as  they 
should  be.  This  is  wrong.  It  needs  no  argument 
to  sustain  the  assertion  that  the  instrument,  in  its 
essential  parts,  ought  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  it  is  necessarily  to  be  the 
most  expensive.  Plain,  substantial  workmanship  is 
all  that  is  required.  All  superfluous  ornamentation 
and  extra  finishing  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  its 
internal  construction,  its  tone  and  general  excel- 
lence as  a  musical  instrument  cannot  be  too  fully 
considered  ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  demand,  in  con- 
sideration of  its  delicate  province  in  forming  the 
musical  ear  of  the  pupil,  that  the  piano  shall  al- 
ways be  kept  scrupulously  in  tune.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  many  instances,  perhaps,  this  is 
the  only  standard  of  excellence  in  instrumental 
music  the  child  can  ever  have,  —  the  memory  of 
which,  for  better  or  worse,  will  cling  to  him  in 
after  years.  Better  by  far  dispense  with  the  instru- 
ment altogether  than  not  to  regard  the  requirements 
above  mentioned. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether 
a  change   might  not  advantageously  be   made  in  the 
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existing  provisions  for  the  supply  of  pianos  to  the 
schools.  At  present,  as  has  been  stated  previously, 
they  are  furnished  by  the  music  teachers,  and  kept 
in  the  school-houses  at  their  own  risk.  This  in- 
volves a  considerable  expense  of  rent  and  insurance, 
while,  as  we  have  seen,  it  does  not  always  secure 
a  suitable  instrument  to  the  city.  Of  course  this 
expense  comes  out  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers, 
and  is  borne  by  the  city  indirectly.  Your  Com- 
mittee are  confident  that  an  improvement  in  this 
regard  would  be  effected,  and  money  saved  to  the 
treasury,  in  the  end,  if  the  city  should  furnish  and 
possess  and  keep  in  tune  the  pianos  in  each  school. 
The  music  teachers  would,  no  doubt,  willingly  be 
thus  relieved  from  the  ownership  and  sole  respon- 
sibility of  the  instrument.  By  careful  estimate  and 
inquiry  the  Committee  have  assured  themselves  that, 
at  the  present  time,  new  and  better  instruments,  from 
the  best  manufacturers,  can  be  obtained,  at  a  cost 
the  interest  on  which  will  be  considerably  less  per 
annum  than  the  sum  incidentally  paid  by  this  de- 
partment under  the  present  arrangement,  —  the  city, 
as  is  customary  with  all  its  property,  insuring  its  own 
risks  against  fire.  In  case  such  change  is  thought 
proper  to  be  made,  your  Committee  would  recommend 
that  the  new  pianos,  before  they  are  accepted,  should 
be   required    to    pass    under   their    examination    and 
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approval,  with  the  aid  of  such  disinterested  experts 
as  they  may  be  able  to  obtain.  The  music  teachers 
should  then,  as  now,  be  held  to  a  reasonable  extent 
responsible  for  the  proper  care  and  custody  of  the 
instruments ;  and  it  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Music  to  sufficiently  often 
inspect  the  same,  and  see  that  they  are  kept  in  per- 
fect order  and  tune. 

The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  sense  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  presence  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  masters  at  every  music  lesson  in  their 
schools.  They  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that,  in 
almost  every  instance,  such  is  now  the  case.  A  few 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  'have  been  noticed, 
always  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  class.  A 
single  hint  on  this  point,  they  feel  assured,  will  be 
enough.  To  say  nothing  of  the  moral  effect  of  the 
presence  of  the  master  on  both  instructor  and  pupil, 
it  is  work  enough  for  the  music  teacher  that  he 
perform  faithfully  his  duties  of  instruction,  during 
the  brief  half-hour  allotted  him  for  a  lesson  in  each 
school,  without  any  extra  demands  upon  him  for 
the  watchfulness  and  discipline  of  his  class.  The 
progress  and  practical  results  in  these  studies  have 
always  been  most  marked,  when  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  master  has  been  thus  conscientiously 
bestowed. 
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Although  it  is  enjoined,  in  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, that  the  pupils  shall  be  examined  in  music, 
and  receive  credits  for  proficiency  in  that  study,  in 
like  manner  as  in  other  branches  pursued  in  the 
schools,  it  is  evident  that  very  little  attention  is 
practically  paid  to  these  points.  Your  Committee, 
without  being  strenuous  in  urging  the  observance 
of  these  requirements  to  the  letter,  are  of  opinion 
they  ought  to  be  regarded.  It  is  become  a  very  trite 
saying  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well ;  and  certainly  if  this  branch  of  education  de- 
serves the  attention  it  now  receives  at  our  hands,  it 
should  also  share,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  in  the 
honor  and  regard  that  is  accorded  to  its  associate 
studies.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  hereafter 
a  list  be  kept  by  the  masters  of  the  names  of  their 
pupils  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  who  may  show  a  commendable  degree 
of  proficiency  in  music,  with  the  relative  rank,  deter- 
mined by  occasional  examinations,  marked  against 
each,  so  far  as  is  practicable ;  and  that  henceforth 
the  number  detailed  from  each  school  for  duty  in 
the  great  choir  at  the  Music-Hall,  be  selected  from 
said  list  in  the  order  of  their  merit ;  thus  making 
it  (as  in  the  minds  of  the  Committee  it  should  be 
considered  to  be)  a  mark  of  distinction,  in  its  way, 
to  belong  to  this  choir,  and  to  be  permitted  to  take 
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part  in  it  at  the  Annual  Festival,  or  any  public  occa- 
sion when  its  services  may  be  called  into  requisition. 
Such  plan,  if  adopted,  might  perhaps  be  interpreted 
so  as  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  demands  of  the 
Rule  in  regard  to  examinations  and  credits  in  this 
department. 

Among  the  most  radical  faults  that  have  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  in  their  recent 
examination  of  the  music  classes  throughout  the 
city,  is  the  almost  universal  inattention  to  the  proper 
position  of  the  body  while  singing,  whether  standing 
or  sitting.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  music 
teachers,  in  the  brief  time  allowed  them  for  their 
lessons,  can  correct  this  great  and  serious  evil. 
Only  the  introduction  and  general  operation,  in  the 
schools,  of  some  plan  of  thorough,  systematic  phys- 
ical training  can  be  supposed  to  afford  a  remedy. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  system,  if  early  adopted 
and  carried  up  through  the  lower  and  intermediate 
classes,  —  especially  if  to  this  were  added  some  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  correct  vocalization  and  the 
proper  management  of  the  voice, — greater  strength, 
a  more  resonant  tone,  purer  intonation,  exacter  enun- 
ciation, precision,  ease,  fluency  of  delivery,  —  every- 
thing that  is  improving  to  the  singing  voice,  in  the 
minds    of  the    Committee,    would   finally   result.      It 
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needs  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  anatomy  and 
physiology  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  this. 
The  Committee  will  venture  the  assertion  that,  with 
a  proper  training  of  this  sort,  the  effect  of  a  choir 
of  singers,  in  respect  of  volume  and  power  of  tone 
alone,  would  be  at  least  doubled. 

Your  Committee  would  again  invite  the  attention 
of  this  Board  to  the  expediency  of  providing  for  a 
separate  and  distinct  exhibition  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment of  the  schools.  Such,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  original  intention  of  the  mover  of  the 
project,  —  that  this  should  become  an  institution  by 
itself ;  and  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  Annual  School 
Festival  only  by  way  of  experiment.  That  experi- 
ment can  now  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  tried,  and 
to  have  met  with  more  than  its  predicted  success. 
There  are  many  and  various  reasons,  known  and  felt 
more  particularly  by  »this  Committee,  perhaps,  than 
by  those  who  have  not  made  trial  of  them,  why  the 
present   arrangement   should    not   be    the    permanent 

one.     Coming,   as    it   does,  in   the   heat  of  summer, 

* 

—  amid  the  harrassments  and  hurry  incident  to  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  —  when  the  attention  and 
time  of  teachers  and  pupils  are  engrossed  in  the  med- 
al examinations  and  annual  exhibitions,  it  imposes, 
by  its  necessary  preparations    and   rehearsals   public 
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and  private,  on  all  hands,  in  addition  to  their  other 
labors,  an  almost  herculean  task.  The  day  of  the 
Annual  Exhibition  itself  finds  the  children  wearied 
with  the  tasks  and  excitements  of  the  morning,  and 
but  half  disposed  to  make  the  necessary  exertions 
required  in  the  afternoon.  And  furthermore  the  reg- 
ular and  long-established  routine  of  exercises,  ap- 
propriated to  this  especial  occasion,  being  given 
in  addition  to  the  musical  performances,  unduly 
prolongs  the  session,  and  has  proved  the  source 
of  much  dissatisfaction  and  complaint. 

By  the  proposed  alteration,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  musical  department  of  the 
schools  shall  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  May,  near  the  close  of  the  spring  session, 
when  both  masters  and  pupils  are  comparatively  at 
leisure,  —  and  the  weather  is  better  suited  for  the 
occasion  itself,  as  well  as  for  the  previous  prepara- 
tions and  rehearsals.  Many  of  our  citizens,  who  are 
usually  absent  with  their  families  in  the  summer, 
and  who  would  gladly  be  present  if  they  could,  will 
then  be  offered  an  opportunity.  And  if  at  the  Annu- 
al Festival  a  portion  of  these  exercises  are  required 
to  be  repeated,  to  give  brilliancy  and  eclat  to  the 
occasion  (as  it  is  earnestly  hoped  in  some  form  they 
may  ever  continue  to  be),  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  take  from  the  already  thoroughly  disciplined  and 
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practiced  choir  such  force  as  may  be  desired,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  single  special  rehearsal,  have  ready 
a  trained  and  efficient  chorus.  The  only  consideration 
that  has  at  all  opposed  itself,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Committee,  to  the  urging  of  this  measure,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  that  of  expense.  No  increase,  however, 
will  of  course  take  place,  except  in  the  event  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  choir,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for 
the  School  Festival,  in  July ;  and  even  then  it  is  be- 
lieved the  additional  outlay  required  will  be  small, — 
since  the  arrangement  and  publication  of  the  music, 
and  the  majority  of  public  rehearsals,  which  consti- 
tute a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  expense,  is  to 
be  done  but  once ;  and  the  materials  of  the  stage 
can,  for  so  short  a  time,  be  stowed  away,  and  re- 
erected  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  But  these 
contingent  objections,  if  such  they  can  be  called, 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  vastly  more  than  counter- 
balanced in  the  difficulties  avoided  and  positive 
advantages    gained. 

It  was  early  the  feeling  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Music  that  some  change  in  the  existing  plan 
of  instruction  ought  to  be  recommended.  They  say, 
in  their  first  printed  Report,  [City  Doc,  No.  34, 
1858,]  "It  has  been  a  subject  of  consideration 
whether    a    more    centralizing    course    in    regard    to 
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the  mode  of  instruction  might  not  render  our  sys- 
tem more  efficient;  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter to  place  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  musical 
instruction  under  one  person,  with  a  salary  sufficient 
to  remunerate  him  for  giving  up  his  whole  time  to 
the  City,  as  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  in  the  Pri- 
mary and  Grammar  Schools,  than  to  divide  it,  as  at 
present  is  done,  at  an  equal  expense  among  three 
or  four."  "  But  with  the  limited  experience  of  the 
past  year,"  the  Report  goes  on  to  say,  "  your  Com- 
mittee do  not  propose  to  recommend  any  specific 
action  upon  this  point,  at  the  present  time."  Three 
years  of  additional  observation  and  experience  has 
convinced  the  Committee  that  this  suggestion,  in  a 
modified  form,  ought  to  receive  the  careful  attention 
of  the  Board.  They  do  not  now,  on  the  whole,  re- 
commend the  substitution  of  a  single  music  teacher, 
in  place  of  a  corps  of  teachers,  but  they  do  respect- 
fully suggest  the  propriety  of  such  alteration  of  the 
present  provisions  for  instruction  in  music  as  shall 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  head  to  this  de- 
partment, with  a  sufficient  corps  of  assistant  teach- 
ers, all  of  whom  shall  be  nominated,  as  now,  by  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Music,  subject  to  the  ratifi- 
cation and  approval  of  this  Board,  and  amenable,  as 
at  present,  to  the  general  supervision  of  this  Com- 
mittee,—  such    head    teacher,    or    Superintendent    of 
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Music  in  the  Public  Schools,  as  he  might  perhaps 
be  properly  called,  to  exercise  a  similar  care  and 
responsibility  over  the  whole  musical  department  of 
our  educational  system  to  that  now  exercised  by  the 
master  of  a  Grammar  School  over  every  room  in  the 
building  under  his  charge.  The  tendency  of  such 
organization  would  be,  in  the  estimation  of  your 
Committee,  the  more  thoroughly  to  systematize  this 
branch  of  popular  instruction,  and  to  carry  order 
and  uniformity,  method,  unity  of  purpose,  and 
exactness  of  results  into  its  operation,  which  is  in 
music,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  most  difficult  as 
it  is  most  desirable  to  obtain.  The  present  may  not 
be  the  time  to  carry  this  change  into  effect;  and 
your  Committee,  having  called  the  attention  of  the 
Board  once  more  to  the  subject,  are  still  content 
to  leave  it  for  the  present,  asking  for  it  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  member,  in  view  of  the  future 
introduction  of  some  such  plan  as  above  set  forth. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  some  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  this 
Report,  your  Committee  would  advise  the  adoption 
of  the  accompanying  orders. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee, 
J.  BAXTER   UPHAM,  Chairman. 

September  10,   1861. 
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Ordered  :  That  hereafter  an  exhibition  of  the 
musical  department  of  the  Public  Schools  shall  be 
annually  held  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  vaca- 
tion in  May,  at  the  hour  of  4  o'clock,  P.  M. ;  such 
exhibition  to  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Music,  with  the  addition  of 
four  members  appointed  at  large  from  this  Board. 

Ordered  :  That  the  Committee  on  Music  be  in- 
structed to  contract  with  responsible  parties  to  fur- 
nish a  suitable  piano  for  each  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  city,  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than 
dollars  apiece,  —  said  pianos  to  be  critically 
examined,  tested,  and  approved,  by  the  Committee 
before  they  are  accepted,  and  thereafter  to  be  kept 
in  perfect  order  and  tune  by  the  contractor,  at  his 
own  expense. 

Ordered  :  That  from  and  after  the  time  the  new 
pianos  are  placed  in  the  schools,  the  salaries  of 
the  music  teachers  shall  be  fixed  at  one  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  for  each  of  the  said  schools. 
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